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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
EX-EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


oa. saw 


It is the universal fashion of the times to regard 
Narvoteon Bonapante as the miracle of the age; 
as the most wonderful man that the world eversaw; 
and hyperbole itself is considered as nothing more 
than common place language when his name and 
achievements are brought in question. Let us 
endeavor briefly to ascertain how far he is enti- 
tled to this extravagant admiration and applause. 

In the fi#$t_ place, we are to consider the cir- 
ewmstances of the period at which he commen- 
ced hig career. It was.in the year 1796. At that 
period France had, for five antecedent years, been 
called to extraordinary exertions, both at home 
and abroad: during that time much talent had 
been developed, as well in the national assemblies 
asin the armies of the republic. The elements 
of power and of conquest had been re-invigora- 
ted and multiplied: science, rapidly improving, 
lent its aid to the military ; and to the new disco- 
veries in chemistry the French staff, that vital 
part of an army, owed, in a great degree, its ex- 
cellent and superior organization. If, when Bo- 
naparte entered upon the command of the'forces 
in Italy, he found them in a relaxed state of disci- 
pline and destitute of supplies, what did it re- 
quire but industry and a strict enforcing of or- 
ders, to restore them to an effective condition? 
That he is a thorough tactician no one will deny ; 
and we cheerfully allow him, in his Italian cam- 
paigns, full credit for activity and attention to his 
duties. 

Following him to Egypt, what do we find? A 
well equipped French fleet: lost at the battle of 
Aboukir; Egypt ravaged; but nothiit# definitively 
Invited back to Paris by the fac- 
tions, he left the remnant of his army under Kle- 
ber and Menou; the first of whom was assassina- 
ted, and the latter had to capitulate to the Eng- 
lish. 

At Paris, his first promotion was to the consu- 
lar office: the battle of Marengo fixed him in the 
affections of the troops, and enabled hith to put 
down his rivals Sieyes and €ambaceres. From 
that moment visions of renown and splendor open- 
edupon his imagination. Consul for life, and then 
Emperor; he was, as Charles James Fox very 
justly Pematked, a young man spoiled by good for- 
tune. 

The 
involved F 
soldiery,: it 
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s contests Ii which the revolution 
, had produced for her a veteran 
done more: 


it had produced com- 








manders, of every class, skilted in war; many of 
whom were equal, in military capacity, to Napole- 
on himself. Are we to reckon for nothing, in the 
field of battle, such men as Berthier, Massena, 
Bernadotte, Davoust, Ney, Lasnes, Marmont, 
Mortier, Suchet, Mag¢donald, Soult, Dessaix, Ou- 
dinot, Grouchy, and twenty others, each one com. 
petent to direct the operations of a separate ar- 
my, and yet each occupying a subordinate station 
to that of Bonaparte ? The aggregate of the fame 


of these illustrious warfiers centered in their 


chief, who, from their actions, more than from 


| his own, derived a brilliancy that dazzled the eyes 


of mankind. Observe, likewise, his councils: 
there we see the subtle Talleyrand; the cunning © 
Fouche; the well drilled Maret; the active and 
daring Savary; the learned Cambaceres; and-ma* 
ny others, whose understandings were an over- 
match for all the ministers and secretaries of all 
the nations of Europe. Supported by these, and 
by the knowledge and abilities of the Natio 
Institute, that individual must, indeed, have h 
an ordinary intellect who.could not have overcome 
many uncommon obstacles. : 

The French—anciently the Gauls—have been 
a warlike people ever since, and probably long 
before, the days of the ‘Romans. They oecupy 
the best soil, and enjey the finest climate of Bu- 
rope. Their resources for war are inexhaustible ; 
and the losses which, from age to age, they have 
experienced by the many conflicts in which they 
have been engaged, have been replaced with sur- 
prising rapidity. There is scarcely .a country in 
Europe that does not contribute to the population 
of France, From Spain, from Italy, from the Ne- 
therlands, and, above all, from Germany, there 
are perpetual emigrations. into the bosom of the 
French "Kingdom ; aiid these, added ‘to the natu- 
ral increase, have supplied those immense drains 
of men which have been so often made for mili- 
tary purposes, from that country. The fertility 
and the rich products of the lands ate equal to 
almost any pecuniary expenditure. Whoever, 
therefore, has the entire contrgl and. disposal of 
such vast means of defence or annoyance, must 
necessarily make a great figure in war, if he has 
any genius for it at all. 

But, in the case of Napoleon, it was not France 
alone that was subsidiaty to his grandeur. Before 
the invasion of Spaitf, that kingdom was tributary 
to him in money; and we all know, that,,in the 
case of the sale and transfer of Louisiana alone, 
she was instrumental in firrniching him with the sum 
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of eleven millions two bundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which the United States paid for that pro- 
vince. Italy aided him with troops which were 
paid and maintained by herself. Denmark and 
the small states of Germany did the same ; and 
even Prussia was compelled to furnish a military 
contingent and to pay enormous contributions. 
The Danes ahd Germans were partly forced into 
these compliances, and partly won over to them 
by the flattering stipulations of that artful treaty 
which was denominated the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and of which Napoleon declared himself 
the Protector. Austria, at once compact and pew- 
erful, often beaten but never subdued; Austria 


_ likewise, in the Russian campaign, yielded to th 


current, and kept up a corps of observation to 


“assist that ill-fated enterprize of Bonaparte’s. His 


sticcesses operated like compound interest, and 
his capital stock of power was increased aston- 
ighingly by each succeeding victory. 

With resources like these, bounded, at one 
time, only by the Atlantic ocean on the one side 
and the river Vistula on the other, what is it that 
Napoleon might not have promised himself? And 
how did he manage this immense moral, political, 
and physical body? If we examine particulars 
with accuracy, we shall find that he fell from pow- 
er in proportion as he discarded or lost by extra- 
vagance the means by which he rose to it. 

First Great Error —The violent seizure and ma- 
king captive the royal family of Spain. Admit- 
ting'that the Spanish branch of the house of Bour- 
bon was debased and imbecile, hated by its sub- 
jects and incompetent to rule; yet his knowledge 
of human nature ought to have taught Bonaparte, 
that when the pride of a nation is wounded, it will 
bottom, opposition upon the meanest circumstance. 
And what could wound the pride of a nation more 
than the forcible abduction-of the head of the go- 
vernment from the capital of thé kingdom? Be- 
sides, if Napoleon had conmlted history, he miglit 
have learnt that in afronting the Spaniatds he 
was making an eternal enemy, who, sheltered in 
the fastnesses of his mountains, could never be 
subdued by the regular operations of war. How 
could he believe that the descendants of those 
who persevered for nearly eight centuries and 
fought upwards of three thousand battles, to ef- 
fect the expulsion of the Moors, would submit 
al] at once, and at a coup-de-main, to the yoke of 
France and the government of a new dynasty? 
The measure was so outrageously violent, that it 
roused the Spaniards from their igertness; each 
man regarded the quarrel as his own; and there 
sever was a moment, from the battle of Baylen, 
when Dupont surrendered a whole army on the 
Held of agtion to the Andalysians, unti] Welling- 
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ton entered the French territory by the route of 
Bayonne, wherein the Bonapartists had the least 
hold upon the affections of the Spanish people. 
The proceeding was so much the more impolitic, 
inasmuch as there is reason to believe that Napo- 
leon might have planted his brother on the throne 
at Madrid with the consent of the Spanish nation 
by political dexterity, without the aid of forec. 
But, as the first proclamation, issued by Falley- 
rand, denouncing him, has well observed— He 
would govern by force alone, and by foree he has 
been subdued.” 

Second Great Evror.—The removing Talleyrand 
from the post of secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, and the dismissal of Fouche from.the minis- 
try of the police with indignity, Each of these 
was. a capital-error. They were unquestionably 
two of the greatest statesmen of France,.and were 
not to be thus treated with impunity. It is always 
dangerous to trifle with superior talents; and 
there can be no greater proof of the deficiency of 
Bonaparte asa politician, than his quarrelling with 
these two personages, when he had it not in his 
power to put them down entirely. If he could 
not have wholly ruined them, he ought to have 
preserved their friendship. The circumstances 
of both his first and second abdication demon- 
strate the bitter animosity which these two men 
entertained against him: Talicyrand intrigued to 
bring about his first downfall ; and after the battle 
of Waterloo, Fouche was, by the notoriety which 
he gave to Ronaparte’s journey towards the coast, 
the principal cause of his falling into the hands of 
the English. 

Third Great Error—The invasion of the empire 
of Russia whilst he had the Spanish war on his 
hands. This error grew out of another of still 
greater magnitude, namely, the continental system. 
This system, grand in the conception, was wholly 
impracticable in the execution. Theingenuity of 
nations, from time immemorial, has been exercis- 
ed in vain to prevent smuggling ; and yet Bona- 
parte conceived the idea of preventing altogether 
the introduction of British manufactures and pré- 
ducts, throughout the whole extent of the conti- 
nent of Europe. His object was to ruitt, by a sys- 
tem of universal exclusion, the trade and resour- 
ces of England: but in doing this he had to resori 
to methods that entirely changed the habits and . 
pursuits of a great portion. of the people of the 
continent. Russia at first acquiesced in the con- 
tinental system ; but being grievously oppressed 
by it, she refused to continue it. Napoleon thought 
his plan imperfect without the concurrence of 
i.assia, and he invaded her in order:to compel 
the emperor Alexander to adhere,to his engage- 
ments. In this, as in former instances, the voice 
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of history admonished him in vain. The fate of 
Crassus in ancient times, that of Charles XII. in 
the last century, might have warned him of the 
danger of penetrating such a country as Russia, 
where a single mistake or reverse of fortune must 
prove fatal. And how much more fatal, consider- 
ing he had all Spain, aided by England, arrayed 
in arms at his back! Might he not have drawn a 
cordon of troops along the frontiers of Poland ; 
cut Russia off from the rest of Europe, and thus 
have accomplished his purpose? but a state of 
military repose was not suited to the vehement 
temperament of the ex-emperor. 

To these. three capital errors might be added 
many more : such as his rigor to the conquered 
countries ; his ill treatment of the Pope ; and his 
arbitrary mode of fillirg up the ranks of his army. 


During Napoleon’s absence in Russia, the dis-' 


position of the French nation towards him was sa- 
tisfactorily tested by a singular circumstance that 
took place at Paris. A disgraced officer had the 
address to seize upon the principal departments of 
the government, and to retain the possession of 
them for several hours, despatching proclama- 
tions, announcing the death of Bonaparte, and 
declaring, under color of a fabricated decree of 
the senate, a new order of things. ‘The impos- 
ture was detected, and the authors punished ; 
but the sensation created in the public mind de- 
monstrated that the confidence previously repos- 
ed in Napoleon and his government was conside- 
vably shaken: 

Returning to France from Moscow, Bonaparte 
was surrounded by men at once fearful and trea- 
cherous: and to those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the national feeling at that time 
prevalent in the departments of the empire, it is 


-well known that there was great difficulty in 


raising the levies which enabled Napoleon to 
make the campaign af Dresden and Leipsic. He 
continued to grow feebler and feebler ; and his 
last effort, prior to his first abdication, made up- 
on the French soil, terminated in the desertion of 
him by the imperial senate, seduced by Talley- 
rand ; and without which, as confessed by lord 
Castlereagh, in the British parliament, the allied 
army could never have got to Paris; but would, 
in all likclihood, have been cut to pieces between 
Meatux and that city. At the same instant the 
evil of having left an unfinished war in Spain was 
severely felt : Wellington had entered France ; 
taken Bordeaux ; and pushed the gallant Soult as 
far as Toulouse. 

In this train of events we clearly perceive how 
error begat error. In the days of his prosperity, 


Napoleon had deeply offended and incensed some 


of the first statesmen of the French nation; by 
his ‘vigor he excited the indignation of the con- 
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quered and invaded countries ; he had made the 
commercial class of men his enemies by the con- 
tinental system: in fact, he had never made any 
friends upon the true principles of friendship : he 
had placed himself, in the days of his power, a9 
Fouche has subsequently very shrewdly remarked, 
in.a situation where it was necessary for him al- 
ways to be successful ; a situation truly unfortunate 
for a man, either in public or private life ; because 
then there is no sure refuge for him in the hour of 
adversity. A few military men devoted tohim, from 
certain vague and undefined ideas of glory, were 
all that remained to him in the midst of so much 
of calamity. 

In estimating the character of Napoleon we 
permit ourselves to be led away by the magni- 
tude of the transactions in which he has been 
engaged. His name seems to incorporate itself 
with every event connected with the French re. 
volution, although it is very certain that great 
progress had been made in those changes to which 
Europe has been exposed for twenty-five years, 
long before he became a conspicuous actor on 
the political stage, and their influence will be felt 
long after he has left it. So far from consummat- 
ing or establishing any thing, every candid mind 
must admit that, by his indiscretion, he has de- 
stroyed the hopes of all the enlightened men that 
have arisen in France for the last quarter of a 


century, and ruined the edifice that had been © 


reared on the overthnow of the Bourbon dynasty 
by the abilities and the blood of a host of French 
worthies. Hundreds of brave and intelligent ex- 
iles will long have to mourn the effects of his 
rashness, and to curse the hour in which they con- 
fided their destiny to a chief whose leading talent 
was that of a soldier. 

If we reflect for a moment, it is easy to trace 
the errors of Napoleon to their source. He had 
great capacity for war; he shone in camps, and 
was only in his true element when at the heal 
of armies: Hence he would always be fighting ; 
for, like all other men, he delighted most in doing 
that in which his abilities were displayed to most 
advantage. We find *he same foible in Cicero: 
even when Catiline threatened the safety of the 
Roman republic, Cicero would be making speeches, 
because his chief taJent lay inoratory; but all his 
eloquence would have failed him if it had not been 
backed by an army under the command of his cot- 
league Antony. Human nature is the same in al} 
conditions of life ; in man or woman. Is there a 
good singer,'a good dancer, a good musician ; ten 
to one but they are, each in their way, continual- 
ly humming a tune, capering, or fiddling. _Go to 
a country village ; you will be sure to find some 
one that hops, or runs, or fights, better than others: 
they are constantly endeayoring, by bets, or other- 
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wise, to bring thcir favorite qualification into play. 
Bonaparte had the same weakness; but it was 
more masked from our view by the vastness of the 
theatre “Gh which he was engaged, and the tre- 
mendous means which he had at command for 
indtilging his pussion for military distinction. 

What is human wisdom ? It is the acting with 
propriety in the midst of the circumstances in 
which we are placed. Did Napoleon do that ?— 
He certainly did not, or he would not have lost an 
empire in the pursuit of nnattainable objects, nor 
haye ruined so many men who had contributed to 
raise liim to a throne. 


It is certainly a mistake, as those must know | 


who are con’ ersant with history, to denominate 
Napoleon the greatest personage that ever exist- 
ed. ‘He Knew not where nor when to stop in his 
esreer, and that rendered him inferior to Frede- 
rick the second of Prussia. But what is he com- 
pared to Julius Czsar, who won in one age at 
Pharsilia, what Bonaparte lost in another at Wa- 
terloo; and who united in his own person the 
character of watrior, statesman, orator, and philo- 
sopher ? Napoleon has not, like Cesar, given any 
thing to science ; he is not famed for eloquence : 
facts vhave shown that he is no statesman., His 
single conspicuous talent, is the dexterous man- 
agement of the sword and the cannon. Compar- 
ed with the Bourbons, he is doubtless a giant ; 
but compared with Czsar, or even with Frede- 
vitk the Gréaf, he is but a hero of the second 
grade. 





CAPTAINS HEATH AND PERRY. 
Serious charges against cuptain Oliver H. Perry, of 
the United States navy, by John Heath, late cap- 
tuin of the Marine corps. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


A regard for my own reputation, a lively con- 
cern for the honor ahd interests of our rising navy, 
tovether withea just resentment at the’ unexam- 

led injury which has been done me by one of its 
F stineuished officers, afe motives , sufficiently 
powerful to mfluence me in the following address 
to the public. It is trie, if my case were only an 
ordinary, one, aac exclusively concerned me as an 
individual, however apparent justice might be on 
my side, I should have but little to hope, in 
a conftest witha m4n who has had the good for- 
tune to attract thesadmiration of his country, by 
an exploit of singular gallantry and heroism; but 
as the-circumstances which I am-about to detail, 
have made a very deep impression and excited a 
very strong feeling in the navy of the. United 
‘States, and particularly im the squadron of the 
Mediterranean, where they transpired—and as 
they vitally concern every man who has a son, 
brother or other relation embarked in that honor- 
aisle profession—I consider it my duty to appear 
before the tribunal of the public, and derive en- 
coufagement from the known disposition of the 
people of this country to do justice to the com- 
plaint of an injured and p@secuted individual. 
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I might add too, that such a proceeding is due on 
my part tothe disinterested solicitude manifested 
‘by « number of officers of the Mediterranean 
squadron,-in a ‘manly. remonstrance which. they 
have caused to be forwarded toithe senate of the 
United States, and which will probably engage the 
attention of that body at its next session, to 
which remonstrance, were it now public, it 
might be sufficient for me to appeal in my own 
justification. I solicit the most rigid examination 
into the truth of the facts IT am about to relate. 
They are given to the world after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, when bitterness and passion 
have subsided, and when the mind has. had time 
to reflect coolly upon the consequences. I shalk 
; “nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice ;” 
and what I write shall serve as a monument of the 
intoxicating effect, which power and popular 
appiause produce upon the, human mind—anl 
an evidence of ‘the “ fantastic tricks” which some 
men are capable of playing when “ dressed'iv & 
little brief authority.” 

But it is not to capt. Oliver H, Perry alone, that 
I shall confine the accusation of cruelty, oppres- - 
sion, and ungentlemanly conduct. Iam_ bold to 
allege the same against his superior in command, 
but his accomplice and equal in deliberate injustice 
and malevolent persecution, Commodore Isaac 
Chauncey, commander in chief of the Mediterra- 
nean squadron. I entreat my countrymen not to 
permit these high sounding names and imposing 
characters to blind them to the system of oppres- 
sion, iniquity and intrigue, Lam about to expose. 

In the year 1811, I entered the marine corps of 
the United States, and during the late war was 
, Constantly and laborious!y employed both in gar- 
(vison and at sea. At the close of our contest with 
| Great Britain, [ was placed by the secretary of 
}the navy in command of the marine guard of. the 
Java, a situation which I had myself solicited, as 
weil from the distinguished teputation of captain 
Perry, her commander, as from tlie service assign- 
led to her against Algiers, a. power with which mat- 
|ters were not considered as entirely settled, not-' 
| withstanding the treaty negotiated by Com. Deca- 
| tur. I sailed to the Mediterranean with a deter- 
} mination to conciliate the esteem of my com- 
|mander by a faithful and diligent discharge of the 
| duties of the trust confided to me. 

Nothing is more’ deceptivethan the medium 
through which we are accustomed to regard men, 
who have rendered themselves conspicuous for 
their valor or heroic actions. It is flattering to 
the pride of a nation to load with extravagant 
panegyric the conquering hero, and we are not 
unfrequently led from excess of gratitude and ad- 
miration, to ascribe qualities and virtues to a popu- 
lar idol, altogether imaginary and unfounded. It 
jis difficult, nay it is almost impossible to belitve, 
} that a man who has excited the applause of mil- 
| lions. for his courage and intrepidity, could never- 
| theless be the slave of the most violent and vin- 
| dictive passions, and could deséend to acts of re- 
i venge and cruelty, which, in one less distinguished, 
‘would consign him to the odiwm and execration of 
levery good man. Captain Perry has tagght me 
ja lesson humiliating to the human character, that 
‘even the appearance of modesty may conceal the 
'most consummate arrogance, and an assuined 
mildness disguise a spirit of the rankest malevo- 
lence. 

It wasmy good fortune to procure the esteem of 
my brother officers in general, wherever assOciat- 
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ed with them, and I believe I was also entitled to 
the confidence of Captain Perry. In common 
with others, I frequently made this officer’s exploit 
on Lake Erie the theme of vonversation and eulo- 
gy, and I uniformly treated him with respect and 
civility, independent of that official deference 
which is always due from the subaltern. It is very 
true, that I was not honored with any particular 
marks of approbation, and I believe a few excepted, 
none could boast of being flattered very much 
with the caresses of their commander, especially 
when the attention of so many illustrious person- 
ages, added to'the social enjoyments of an Italian 
climate, left but little room to be occupied by infe- 
rior subjects. 

The particulars of the base and disgraceful 
transaction to which I invite public attention, I 
shall now detail. On the 16th September, 1816, 
when our ship was lying inthe harbor of Messina, 
1 went on shore with the customary leave of ab- 
sence, for the purposes of recreation and exer- 
cise. I returned to the Java early in the evening 
with a violent head-ache, and Yetired to my state- 
room for repose. In a short time afterwards, I re- 
ceived a message from lieutenant M‘Call, through 
one of the midshipmen, informing me I was want- 
ed on deck, two of the marines having jumped 
overboard. I requested the midshipman to inform 
Lt. M‘Call of my indisposition, desiring him at 
the same time to state the circumstances to Mr. 
Howle, my licutenant. In afew minutes there- 
after, captain Perry sent me word “ that he wish- 
ed to see me on the quarter deck.” 1 got up im- 
mediately, and before I had time to dréss myself, 
the message was repeated. With all possible des- 
patch I repaired to the quarter deck, und met 
captain Perry at the hatchway. He accosted me 
in a very rough manner, saying “ you have been 
sent for several times, and have seat word that 
you were sick.” I replied, “ that I had sent 
word to that effect to lieutenant M‘Call, that I was 
very unwell, but on receiving his message had 
hastened up assoon as possible.” He then order- 
ed me to muster the marines and ascertain who 
were missing, a duty which I performed with the 
assistance of lieutenant Howle, and made a res- 
pectful and explicit report to captain Perry of the 
two who were absent. Captain Perry looked at 
me for some time without giving any reply. At 
last, pointing to the hatchway, he said “ you may} 
go below sir, Ihave no further use for your services 
on board this ship”? Wowever extraordinary and 
unauthorised this order was, I did not hesitate to 
obey it. 1 went below with feclings of mortifica- 
tion I cannot describe. Had I been arrested in 
the usual mode, my sword demanded, and specific 
charges furnished ine, I should have been satisfi- 
ed—but to be thus deprived of the Honorable 
command which had been assigned me by the se- 
cretary of the navy, to be told contemptuously 
that my services were no longer wanted—and to 
be ordered below by an act of despotic usurpa- 
tion, without any cause whatever alleged, I con- 
fess overwhelmed me with astonishment. In this 
state of feeling, I remained two days, whén I de- 
termined to address a letter to captain Perry, soli- 
citing my arrest and charges. I beg the reader to, 
attend particularly to the language’6f this note, 
to treasure it word for word in his memory, to ex- 
amine it with critical accuracy, to give it’ the 
widest latitide of construction, and then ask hiin- 
self if there is any thing in’ its matiner or matter 
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for it? 





#ighly tmproper and offensize. This note Was the 
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ground work of the subsequent during outrage 
and tyrannical usage which Ll received. The fél- 
lowing is an exact copy : 

U. 8. Ship Java, Messina, 18th September, 1816, 

Sir—On the evening of the 16th instant L was 
ordered below, by you, from the quarter detk of 
this ship, with these words, or to that effect,.“ I 
have no furtheruse for your services on ‘board 
this we I have waited till this moment to 
know why I have been thus treated, and being 
ignorant of the cause, request my arrest al 
charges. Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

J. HEATH, Capt. of Marines. 

Capt. O. H. Perry, commanding U. S. FrigateJaya. 

Captain Perry received this letter about eleven | 
o’clock on the evening of the 18th September, af- 
ter his rettrn on board. He sent for me imme: 
diately, and entering his cabin I was aecosted in 
the most rude and ungentlemanly language— 
‘‘How dare you sir,” says he, “write me this 
insolent letter?” 1 replied, “ that the letter con- 
tained a respectful request, and I was surprised it 
should be deemed insolent.”—He then shook his 
finger at me several times, saying, “ you damned 
rascal you have insulted mc—it was not my inten- 
tion to have arrested you, but IF will now work you 
As soon as 1 could be heard, I imme- 
diately replied—* Captain Perry you must recol- 
lect that I have the feelings of a gentleman, hold 
a commission as well as yourself, and will have re- 
dress for this language.” He then asked me “if 
I knew to whom I was speaking, and where I 
was?” I answered, “To captain Perry in the 
frigate Java.” The storm of his anger seemed to 
rage more. violently, and he poured upon me'a 
torrent of the most vulgar abuse, frequently 
threatening to put me in irons, ®knew not to 
what lengths his impetuous passion might urge 
him, and being unarmed myself, deemed it pru- 
dent to make an effort to withdraw; but he or- 
dered me to remain, and called for Kentenant 
Ilowle. About this time we were in the forward 
cabin, and when lieutenant Howle entered, cap- 
tain Perry said to him, “J have arrested this 
man—you will take charge of him—He has. not 
only dared to write me an insolent letter, but has 
also insulted me in my cabm, and have a great 
mind to put him in irons.”* I observed, “ ve 
well sir.” Captain Perry then advanced towar 
me, I believe with his hand clenched, and said, 
“if you repeat those words I will knock you 
down!” and fhad hardly time to warn him against 
it, before I recztvep a BLew. I drew back, de- 
termined to defend myself, when lieutenant 
Howle rushed, between, and parted us. . During 
the time I was in the cabin, captain Perry called 
for his sword. He ordered lieutenant Howle to 
confine me to my state-room xe a sentry over 
me—the sentry was stationed ifthe ward rooip, 
but removed shortly afterwards, 

The facts and circumstances of this most unpar- 
alleled transaction, I have thus minutely stated, as 
they cOnform to the evidence giv non the trial 
of captain Perry, and are substantially to be found 
in the record of the proceedings of the court 
martial of which | am presently tospeak.. Every 


ter this wanton gutrage on my person, ang, 


# Lieutenant Howle, in his testimotiy, stated! \Perty de; 
tnalls ordered me to be put in irons, a esmmae 
mangy order, SP se 


man who has a spark of honer or generosity, 
easily realize the feelings exeited in, my mh 
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acter. An t high in rank and public estima- 
tion, and therefore one from whom a scrupulous 
regard to the rights of others, might justly have 
been expected—arbitrarily assumes the right of 
annulling at his pleasure a commission derived 
from a superior source, and because questioned 
respectfully about the proceeding, in violation of 
every law of honor and decency, and of every 
rule and regulation of the navy, lavishes the most 
indecent abuse, and commits the most daring as- 
sault upon the defenceless person of the victim 
whom he had marked out as the object of his 
vengeance! ; 

But I determined patiently to await the hour 
of retribution—I knew that under a government 
where no man in theory at least is above the law, 
justice would in due time arrive. But let me 
proceed, for as yet I have hardly commenced the 
narration of my wrongs. 

Somie conversation having previously passed 
between myself, captain Crane, and lieutenant 
M‘Pherson, the following letter was sent to me 
on the 19th September, by those gentlemen at 
the desire of captain Perry : 

U. 8. Ship Java, 19th September, 1816. 

Sir—In order.to prevent all mistakes, we have 


. thought it advisable, to repeat to you in writing, 


the prompt and voluntary proposal of captain 
Perry, “that he regrets he should have been so 
much excited as to offer you personal violence, 
and that he will make you an honorable and per- 
sonal apology, such as will be proper for you to re- 
ceive, and him to make’’—for the above reasons 
we request your answer in writing. Respectful- 
Ty, your obedient servants. ‘ 
WM. CRANE, 

J. MACPHERSON. 
Capt. Joux Rlcaru, Marine Corps. 

This letter was the golden bait which my cunning 
adversary most devoutly wished I would swallow. 
On the blush itseems very fair and plausible ; 
biit if the impartial reader will bear with me a few 
moments, I will prove to his entire satisfaction, 
that it was adding the wation of insults to 
the injuries I had already received—and that, 
moreover, it answers the direct purpose of shew- 
ing that captain Perry was actuated by a spirit of 
personal malignity throughout his whole conduct 
towards me. Let it be premised that no apology 
whatever could in my situation have been receiv- 
ed with honor. I had been put under an arbitra- 
ry arrest—was of course in the cu of the law, 
and nothing but the sentence of a court martial 
could vindicate my reputation as an officer. In 
this situation I been abused in the most scur- 
rilous manner, and my person violated when dis- 
armed and in the power of my oppressor. What 
right had he then to offer to make a compromise 
of a matter whigh by his own act he had referred 
to a legal tribufial? Had I received captain Per- 
ry’s apology, I should have been restored to my 
command and saved from the long and rigorous 
confinement which followed. The mighty charges 
which he hatched against me from a pretended 
regard to the dignity of the service, would have 
vanished into smoke—and thus justice would 


_have been defeated of her right to a fair and im- 


rig Besides, what apology could 
ve atoned for the injury I received ?— 
Would Captain Perry himself have received ‘one if 
niaced im my situation? But let us consider the 
natave of this overture towards conciliation—the 
apology is proffered for the perso:tal violence only, 
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and not one word is said of the abuse which I had 
received. The epithets of rascal, insolent, &c. 
were to go for nothing—these I was quietly to 
pocket, and be satisfied with an acknowledg- 
ment of regret for the violation of my person. 
What man of honor would have hesitated an in- 
stant upon the course to be pursued? But let us 
attend a little further to the language of this let- 
ter. Such an apology was to be given as was pro- 
per for me to receive and him ( a Perry) to 
make. This indeed was an act of the most gra- 
cious condescension! The treaty was to be signed 
at all events, and the terms to be oo after- 
wards by the offending party! ! Nothing could be 
more absurd and ridiculous than such a proposi- 
tion ! . ; 

I deem it proper to observe that notwithstand- 
ing the decisive course I determined to pursue in 
regard to this offer at compromise, I first submit- 
ed it, through respect, to my brother marine offi- - 
cers of the squadron, who unanimously concurred 
in the propriety of its unqualified rejection. I 
returned the following answer: 

U. S. Ship Java, 19th September, 1816. 

GenTLEMEN—In reply to your letter of this 
morning, stating the regret of captain Perry, for 
having offered me personal violence and abuse, 
and his readiness to make “ an honorable and per- 
sonal apology such as would be proper for me to re- 
ceive and him to make ;”—I have to say, that the 
injuries which have been inflicted on me by cap- 
tain Perry, are.of such a nature, that I cannot re- 
ceive any apology he can offer, as an atonement, 
but rely on the laws of my country for justice. 

Ihave the honor to be gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant. 

J. HEATH, Capt. of Marines. 
To Capt. Wm. M. Cranyg, and 
Lt. Josera Macruerson. 

Although I was sensible, after refusing Captain 
Perry’s terms of accommodation, that I was coia- 
pletely at the mercy of a powerful and popular 
antagonist—yet I did not dream that even he would 
have the boldness to trample upon the establish- 
ed usages of the navy, or to suffer his resentment 
to carry him so far as to meditate a system of op- 
pression in combination with the commander of . 
the squadron, in defiance of every principle of law 
or justice—such, however, will appear to be the 
fact. The 38th article of the rules and regula- 
tions for the better government of the navy, re- 
quires, that when an officer is put under an arrest, 
he shall be forthwith furnished with his charges 
and specifications. I was arrested on the 18th 
of September, and waited patiently until the 12th 
of October, being 24 days, when I addressed the 
following letter to commodore Chauncey : 

U. S. Frigate Java, Algiers, 12th October, 1816, 

Sir—I have the honor to inform you, that on the 
16th of September last, without a knowledge 
of the cause, I was sent below from the quarter 
deck of this ship, by Captain O. H. Perry. On 
the evening of the 11th, I addressed Capt. Perry 
aletter, (couched as I thought and intended) ina 
respectful manner, requiring my arrest and char- 
ges; at the same time stating my ignorance of 
the circumstance which induced him to suspend 
me from duty. On the receipt of my letter, I wag 
ordered under an arrest, my sword taken from 
me, and in this situation have remained, without 
an arrest or charge in writing. 

I feel it a duty> under eXisting circumstances, 


to request of you, sit, an investiggtion of my con- 
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duct, or'charges preferred against me, as aoon as 
may be deemed practicable. With high respect, 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant. 

J. HEATH, Capt. Marines. 
Com. Isaac Cuauncer. 

‘The Commodore did not condescend to take 
notice of my request, but in two days afterwards 
Captain Perry sent me my long wished for char- 
ges.* As our squadron was expected to sail im- 
mediately for Gibraltar, I did not urge an imme- 
‘diate trial. On our arrival at Gibraltar, I address- 
ed to Com. Chauncey the following letter : 

U.S. Ship Java, Gibraltar, 5th Nov. 1816. 

Sir—I have the honor to inform you, that Capt. 
Oliver H. Perry preferred charges against me, on 
the 14th October last, while laying in Algiers Bay, 
accompanied with a request for a court martial. 

The favorable opportunity which now occurs for 
an investigation of my canduct, taking ifto consi- 
deration a confinement of seven weeks, induces 
me to believe that I am warranted in making this 
application for a court to convene as soon as pos- 
sible. With much respec:, I have the honor to be; 
your obedient servant, 

J. HEATH, Capt. Marines, 
Com. Isaac Caauncer. 

In a few days | received-from the Commodore 

the following reply : ' 
U.S. Ship Washington, Gibraltar Bay, 
8th November, 1816. 

Sir—In reply to your letter of the Sth instant, 
I have to state, that the public service will not 
admit of a court martial being convened at this 
time. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

I. CHAUNCEY. 

Capt. Joux Heatu, Marine Corps, Java. 

Every man will naturally suppose that Commo- 
dore Chauncey was the proper judge when the 
public service admitted the convention of a céurt 
martial; and so I admit, however erroneous and 
from whatever motives the judgment might have 
been pronounced ; but I would ask the Commo- 
dore whether “ the public service did not admit” 
a variety of transactions, much less important than 
affording an injured man an opportugity of vin- 
dicating his character ? whether “the public ser- 
vice did not admit” the officers of the squadron 
repeatedly to visit the shore on — of plea- 
sure and amusement? nay, whether a court mar- 
tial was not actually convened for the trial of sub- 
ordinate offenders, during the 14 days, that the 
squadron remained at Gibraltar? Let hi answer 
these questions, and I will then think he believed 
what he said; I will then confide in his justice 
and impartiality, and not till then. 

‘The squadron having separated at Gibraltar, I 
heard nothing more from Gommodore Chatincey 
until the 28th December, 1816, when the ships 
had re-assembled at Port Mahon. 2 

I then received from him the following extraor- 
dinary letter: 

’ U. S. Ship Washington, Port Malan, 
28th Dec. 1816. 

Sir—At the request of Captain O. H Perry, I 
have this day ordered a court martial to convene 
on board the United States frigate Java, for his 
trial for an outrage offered to your person in Sep- 
tember last, at Messina. Ihave to request that 
you wili furnish me with the charges and specifi- 
Cations which you intend to prefer ugainst Captain 


* This extraordinary and unpardonable delay in —— 
t 


me with«harges, in defiance «f law and usage, would itseif 


have, cashieved aimost any other officer but Capt. P. 
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Perry, and be. prepared to substantiate them on’ 
his trial. I am, very respectfully, sir, your obe- 


dent servant, , 
é I. CHAUNCEY. 

Capt. Joux Heata, U- §. Marines, Java. 

Reader! recollect that I had been in confine.” 
ment from the 16th September, amounting to 4 
period, up to the date of this letter, of nearly 
three months and a half! Recollect that I had so- 
licited a trial at Gibraltar, and was denied !—that 
[ patiently waited 50 days longer for the squad- 
ron to re-assemble at Port Mahon. Had I not a 
right to expect then at least the dawn of my- 
emancipation /—Every generous bosom will re- 
ply in the affirmative. But instead of the wel- 
come message to appear before a court martial to 
answer the charges exhibited against me, I am’ 
requested to furnish the charges and_ specifica- 
tions—(imark this!) which I intended to prefer a- 
gainst Captain Perry. Lam requested when my- 


self a prisoner, to arm myself as a prosecutor, andy 
to be prepared to substantiate, by evidenge, act 
fricially 


cusations which £ had never o + 
designed to postpone until my own deliverance,) 
and all this too upon a single day’s nétice, Here 
observe, likewise, m example of the most, gross 
and abominable partiality that ever. disgraced a 
public officer. Without any just cause under 
Heaven, { had languished in imprisonment one 
hundred and two days, deprived of the fresh air 
so necessary to my health, and debarred from pri- ° 
vileges which had been accorded to the vilest . 
criminals. In vain had I repeatedly solicited my 
charges and trial— the public service” it seems 
“ would not admit of a court martial for me,” but 
the very moment that my accuser solicited onc, 
it was granted without hesitation—granted too,. 


under circumstances of the most monstrous injus- @ 


tice to me. “Notwithstanding, however, this sin- 
gular and unexampled course on the part of the 
commander of the United States squadron, sucl 
was my solicitude to bring this unhappy affair to 
a termination, and such my perfect conviction 
that I was in the hands of men who Were govern-. 
ed by no law but their own despotic will, that 1 
returned the following answer : ; 


U.S. Ship Java, Mahon, 28th Dec, 1816. 


Sir—I have the honor to acknow the. re- 
ceipt of your communication of the 28th instan{; 
which I received this morning, requesting charges 


and specifications against Captain O. H. Perry, for 
an outrage committed on me in Sept, last. ; 
R. have abou an arrest. for upward of 
three months cha _preferred i ' 
by Captain Perry—I meee atemed mntich fr el 
confinement—I have applied for a court martial 
to investigate my conduct, which I did not receive, 
—I have even made application to visit the shore, 
as others have done im my situation, and-I have 
had my application treated with silent contempt— 
I have also conceived it proper that an investign- 
tion should take place into my conduct, in conse- 
quence of the arrest and charges preferred against 
me by Captain Perry, previous to my exhibiting 
charges and specifications against him. I have 
again to request, that a court maybe convened 
for my trial, when I shall be ready to prefer char- 
ges against Captain Perry. © * 4 
However, str, I beg leave to add, shuld you 
deem these objections to your request not sufti- 
ciently cogent, I am prepared to prefer and sub- 
stantiate the charges and specifications, I'shall ex- 


~ hibit against Captain O. HE. Perry. 1 have the 
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honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, J. HEATH, Capt. Marines. 
Com, Isaac Cuacncey. 

In reply to this letter, I received the following 
on the day after, to which I invite particular at- 
tention : , 

U. S. Ship Washington, Port Mahon, 
30th Dec, 1816. 

Sir—Your letter of yesterday’s date was receiv- 
ed last evening, and I notice with some surprise, 
the style in which it is written. ‘I will, however, 
merely remark, that from my official situation, I 
must be the sole judge when the public service 
will allow courts martial to be convened, and I do 
not hold myself accountable to any one for con- 
duct, except the honorable the secretary of the 
navy. 

The arrival of the Spark will enable me to gra- 
tify you in your request to be brought to trial be- 
fore Captain Perry. I have, therefore, ordered a 
court.to convene to-morrow for your trial. You 
will prepare yourself accordingly, 

If you intend to prefer any charges against 
Captain O. H. Perry, you will furnish me with a 
copy immediately. Iam, respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, I. CHRAUNCEY. 
Capt Jouw Hearn, U. S. Warines, Java. 

i deem it unnecessary to say any thing of the 
Commodore’s strictures on the style of my letter. 
It is given to the public by whom sentence will be 
pronounced—I will only remark, that however in- 
different to, or neglectful of, the rights of others, 
some of our renowned commanders may be, they 
never fail to exact the most punctilious respect to 
themselyes. Itappears then, that Commodore 
Chauncey was at last convinced that I ought to 
have a trial—but let us examine the reason which 
he assigns for granting .my request. And here, I 
confess, I have need of the utmost philosophy and 
patience Forbearing as I know my temper and 
disposition to be, [ can hardly restrain my feelings 
at this despicable subterfuge ima man who occu- 
pies so distixzuished a station. “The arrival of the 
Spark,” he says, “will enable me to gratify you 
‘in your féquest to be brought to trial before Capt. 
Perry. . How did the arrival of the Spark facili 
tate the convention of a court martial? Did any 
officer of the Spark constitute 4 member of the 
court? Was there any one on board who wasa 
withess, or in any wise concerned in the transac- 
tion’? And how, after all, did the Sarpk’s arrival 
permit me to be brought to trial before Captain Per- 
ry ? T call upon C ommodore Chauncey to answer 
these guestions—f challenge hith to point out the 
connection between the arrival of the Spark and 
my trial. The Spark was then performing ’qua- 
rantine, aud no one was permitted to leave or go 
on board of her—HHiow then did her arrival kin- 
dle in the bosom of this magnanimous Commo- 
dore this sudden gleam of compassion ? I will tell 
you—I will mysclf unfold the secret. The Spark 
had brought to Port Mahon the last treaty with 
Algiers, and the Java had been designated as the 
frigate which should bear it to America. It was 
necessary that Captain Perry should have his trial 
before he left the Mediterranean. Zhere, there 
was a perfect understaiiding how the matter 
should be decided, and it might be dangerous to 
permit the hero of Lake Eric to be exposed té a 
trial in the Uiited States, where there was a like- 
Kihood of the law being strictly enforced aguinst 
him. Afler my remonstrances ayainst Captain 
Perry’s being tried first, the subject was more fal 
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ly deliberated on, and the manifest injustice of 
such a course presenting itself, 1 was at length 
gratified in the privilege of appearing before a 
court martial. ‘The arrival of the Spark then had 
no more iuflyence than to shew tltat it had been 
deliberately resolved to keep me in imprisonment 
to the last moment; probably with a view that 
my spirit should be broken by confinement, and 
that I should be-compelled to accept of an apolo- 
gy as the price of my liberation. Ihave not yet 
done—my duty to myself and to my country, re- 
quires that I shonld fully expose a scheme of le- 
galized corruption and wickedness without its pa- 
rallel in American history. 

The court martial by which I was tried assem- 
bled in the frigate Java, on the Slst December.— 
{ shall say nothing at present of the members who 
constituted this court—I wish that the record of 
the trial was not too voluminous for publication ; 
I wish that the public could sce to what shifts 
such a man as Captain Perry can resort when it is 
found convenient to do so, for the purpose of 
screening himself froni merited punishment.— 
The charges which he exbited against me, I assert 
to have been malicous and unfounded ; and every 
man must reasonably infer that had they been 
deemed of a serious and important nature, and vi- 
tally affecting the good of the naval service—there 
would not have been so much difficulty and delay 
in preferring them—but let facts speak for them, 
selves. 

Tam charged 1st, with disrespectful, insolent, 
and cohtemptuous conduct—2d, with neglect to 
duty, and unofficer-like conduct—and 3d, with 
disobedience of orders. 

The Ist specification to the Ist charge, I deem 
it important to notice particularly ; it is as follows : 
“That he (meaning myself) did, on or about the 
22d July, 1816, on board the United States frigate 
Java, then standing into the bay of Naples, on be- 
ing asked by me, (Captain Perry,) why a certain 
marine was suffered to appear on deck in so filthy 
aod dirty a dress? reply to me in an insolent, dis- 
vespectf{ul, and contemptuous manner.” 

Never was astonishment equal to mine, on read 
ing this specification. It will be recollected that 
I was arrested not until the 18th September, and 
the offence here alleged is said to have been com- 
mitted on the 22d July, neatly two months preced- 
ing. Iwas neither arrested, suspended, or even 
warned tljat notice would be taken of such an of- 
fence—nay more, in the interval betweenthe 22d 
July and 18th Septeinber, I sat upon a general 
court martial in the Bay of Naples, of which Capt. 
Perry was president. Now will any man in his senses 
believe, that if Lhad been guilty of insolent, dis- 
respectful and contemptuous conduct (which, if true, 
was an oftence little short of mutiny) a man of 
Captain Perry’s distinguished standing, and nice 
and delicate scuse of honor, would have passed it 
by unnoticed ? Has not Captain Perry, by his own 
shewing, been guilty of a most flagrant violation 
of duty, by not promptly arraigning a crime strik- 
ing at the very foundation of naval discipline and 
subordination ? ‘Vhe truth is, that when it became 
necessary to exhibit charges against me, the ma- 
lice and ingenuity of my prosecutor was put to 
the rack in order to-hut up something, and this 
mighty accusation was raked up from the Bay’of 
Naples, where it had quictly shimbered nenffiewo 
months. With regard to the offence itselfsome- 
thing was proved on the-court martial by Heuten- 
ant M‘Cherson, of wearing my lat on gue side of 
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my head and my hands in my pockets, and it was | 
this, it seems, which was insolent, disrespectful, and 

contemptuous. - Licutenant M‘Pherson knows that 

he has repeatedly mentioned to me in private 

conversation, @aat he believed I did not intend on 

thet day any disrespect to Captain Perry. 

With regard to the other charges and specifica- 
tions, they are hatched entirely from the transac- 
tions wiich occurred on the evening's of the 16th 
ajid 18th September—a fair, candid, and impar- 
tial narration of which, Lhave already given. ‘That 
¥ manifested some resentmentat the scurrilous 
abuse, lavished upon me by Captain’ Perry, 1 
cannot deny—I did not, I confess, submit patient- 
ly to his ungentlemanly reproaches, without warn- 
ing hinr of the consequences—for what man of 
honor or spirit would tamely bear 

“‘ The oppressor’s wrong—the proud man’s con- 

tumely— 

* The insolence of office.” 

Few men in my situation would have acted with 
such forbearance ; and fewer still would have 
borne with a wanton and violent personal outrage, 
without resorting to immediate redress—unawed 
by the sanctuary of, power, or the despotism of 
authority. But it will be recoliected that 1 was 
assaulted when entirely unarmed, and immediately 
afterwards committed to the custody of a s€ntry, 
a measure which has uniformly Leen considered as 
justifiable in extreme.cases only. 

I shall presently speak of the manner in which 
the sentence of the court by which I was tried 
was promulgated. Te court martial for the trial 
of capt. Perry, on charges preferred by me, was 
organized on the 10th of January, 1817. ‘The 
members were designated by Com. Chauncey, 
and among them was capt. Crane, who it will be 
recoliccted, had acted as the particular friend of 
capt. Perry, in:the note of apology addressed to 
me on the 19th of Sept. It was known also, that 
captain John Orde Creighton, another member, 
had a few weeks previous struck a midshipman, 
an honorable young man, whilst inthe discharge of 
his duty on board the Washington ; and for which 
offence he was not only acquitted, but (as 1 was 
informed on good authority, for these matters 
wére never made very public) the midshipmun, 
who preferred the charge, actually reprimanded ! ! 
Now I will ask if capt. Creighton could be sup- 
posed, even with the fullest evidence before him, 
to convict capt. Perry of an offence for which he 
himself had been just honorably acquitted ? From 
these and other circumstances, I do not hesitate to 
declare my belief, that the opmions of a majority of 
the court were made up re the trial. 1 think it 
propersto state here, however, my perfect confi- 
dence in the justice and impartiality of capt. John 
Shaw, the president of the court. From that gen- 
tleman and from capt. Gambie, (who was 2 mem- 
ber) Lhave received many marks of friendship, 
and I shall carry with ime in my retirement from 
the navy the highest respect for their characters, 

lt might reasonably be supposed, from the high 
rank of Com. Chauncey, that however cruel and 
tyrannical in heart he might be, an ordinary res- 
pect for the dignity of the laws and the honorable 
commission which. he bears, might induce him to 
preserve at least some show of justice—but the fact 
which I shall now publish to the world, incontes- 
tibly proves, that his cold and calculating malice 
is only excelled by his daring effrontery. Captain 
Perry, though under an ‘arrest, was never one 
momentin confincment. Nay more, was zot even, 
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that I know of, deprived of his sword, and tomy 
KNOWLEDGE GAVE GRDERS AS COMMANDER OF THE 
Frigate gava, during his tial ! !!—Shame where 
is thy blush ! , ‘ 

“deen it unnecessary to expatiate upon th 
charges and specifications which L exhibited against 
capt, Perry. The nature of them will ‘be easily 
inferred from the foregoing statement. I will re- 
mark, however, that they were indisputably and 
incontestibly prox 2n before the court, asthe re- 
cord will shew wheneyer it is exhibited. The 
reader will now be prepared to hear the sentences 
of the respective couits. He will at least believe 
that however defective in organization and un. 
precedented the mode in which they were con- 
ducted, the sentences at least would be promul- 
gfted in the usual and customary manner ; that 
conformably to invariable usage, the officers of 
the squadron would be assembled in the flag ship, 
and the judgments of these most holy tribunals 
audibly pronounced ! But oh no! It would have 
been horrible profanation to have’murmured a 
breath of censure against the hero of Lake Erie ! 
Reader ! Citizen of this land of liberty ! would 
you believe—I have never yet heard officially 
what capt. Perry’s sentence was—It is true it was 
whispered through the squadron that it was a pri- 
vate reprimand from com. Chauncey. IWmy bosom 
did not swell with indignation, I could not refrain 
from smiling at this solemn mockery. A private 
reprimand from Commodore Chauncey, his aider 
and abeitorin one of the most wicked and de- 
spotic combinations that ever dishonored the navy 
of our country. I appeal to the proud feelings 
of every American !—I appeal to the manly spixit 
of those gallant young men who have left their 
friends, their homes and their country, to qualify 
themselves by an arduous apprenticeship, for thes 
future rewards of naval valor. ~Will they submit 
longer to repeated acts of the most unblushing 
and detestable tyranny ? There can be. but dne 
sentiment on this Subject. 

But to proceed—it was not until informed by 
captain Shaw, that I was sentenced to be private. 
ly reprimanded by him, that I knew any thing 
officially of the matter—and it’ was not watil my 
arvival in America that I was informed upon what 


charges and specifications the court considered me us ¥ 


guilty / But I shall not dismiss Com. Chauncey 
yet—bad as I deem Capt. Perry, I think thecom- 
modore much worse ; the first *might find some 
sort of shelter in human weakness and the pride 
of obstinacy—but the latter isa volunteer in crime, 
coolly raicoroys, and deliberately unjust, 

Coin. Chauncey has studiously labored to keep 
the whole €ransaction as secret as_ possible. Ac- 
cordingly, about the time of my arrest, he pub- 
lished an order prohibiting the officers giving any 
information to their friends at home, either about 
the operations of the squadron or concerning Any 
disputes or misunderstandings between each o- 
ther. The sensation produced. by, this order will 
be fully attested by the officers themselves. With 
the same caution he suppressed the publication 
of the sentences of the courts martial, ale 
stated—and when I had requested the judge ad- 
vocate of captain Perry’s court to furnish, me 
with acopy of the record, the commodore pe- 
remptonily forbid it, ota 

Atter-F was restored to my Command, I ad- 
dressed a leiter to commodore. Chauncey, car- 
nestly requesting, that in consequence of the un- 





pleasant transaction which had transpired, I might 


? 
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which letter I received the following reply : 
U. S. ship Washington, Port Mahon, 
18th Jan. 1817. 
Sir—Your letter of this day’s date is before Me, 
* and in reply, I have to state, that in my opinion 
. it would be unmilitary and improper to comply 
with your request, imasmuch ag you have been 
placed in the command of the marine guard of 
' the Java, by the, honourable the secretary of the 
navy, it would be impyoper for me to remove you 
from your command, (Without a sufficient reason. 
Besides, it would be passing an act of censure on 
captain Perry in addition to that which he has re- 
ceived from the court. 
I am, very respectfully, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
I. CHAUNCEY. 


















































Capt. John Heath, 
com’dg marine guard, Java. 

We find from the above letter, that captain Per- 
ty was still the burthen of the commodore’s song. 
To grant my request might be an act of censure ou 
himin addition to that which he had received from the 
court. H might well have employed his 
pencil to depict the interview between these gal- 
lant gentlemen when this formidable censure was 
pronounced! I suppose the commodore’s brow 
was contracted by an an frown, or will the 
reader rather believe that it was lighted up with 
the smile of exulting approbation! It seems that 
itwas no harm to keep me in confinement for 
nearly four months to gratify revenge, but it 
would be highly improper to grant my request to 
be excused from doing duty under captain Perry 
again, inasmuch as it would remove mefrom the com- 
mand given me by the secretary of the navy without a 

* sufficient reason. 4 

But I submitted, and was reduced to the mor- 
tifying necessity of doing duty again under the 
man who thad forfeited every claim to my confi- 
dence and respect. I did not hesitate in determin- 
ing on my arrival in my native country, to spread 

re the public the history of my wrongs—For 
whetherI am ever fully redressed or not, the 
preeeyt and the people have a right to be in- 

« ormed of the manner in which the American 
* character is degraded on a foreign station—by 
*” nen too, high in confidence at home; and I he- 
sitate not to declare, that unless some effectual 
steps are taken to secure the rights of the subal- 
tern officer against the wanton caprice and malig- 
nant hostility of his superior—the most blasting 
and perniciousinfluence may be expected uponthe 
rising, prosperity of the navy. Young men of high 
sense of honor and delicate feeling,” (and such 
only ought to be found there) will be driven from 

a service where they have no guarantee against 
personalindignity and outrage. The time was, when 

an act of this kind met with suitable reprehen- 
sion and punishment, and ifI have been credibly 
informed, one of the present commissioners of the 
navy was once suspended for five years for strik- 

ing a midshipman. But in those days all military 

* establishments were considered somewhat dange- 
rous to liberty, and naval officers were entitled to 

no greater privileges than other men. That time 
however has passed—and the popular current 
runs so strongly in their favor, that their faults 
and even crimes, like the spots on the sun, are 
scarcely distinguished in the lustre of their cha- 
racters—Let me not be understood, however, as 
detracting from the just praise which is due to 
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be permitted to return home as a passenger, to'! the gallant men, both in the army and navy, who 


achieved so many noble exploits during the late 
war. As an American, I thank captain Perry 
most sincerely for the services he rendered on 
Lake Erie, andI do heartily regret that he 
has taught me the painful truth that the most he- 
roic conduct may be combined with the most 
revengeful disposition. I will candidly confess, 
that captain Perry, as well as others, must have 
possessed more than mortal firmness to have 
withstood the extravagant and almost idolatrous 
applause bestowed on them in every part of the 
union—and perhaps it is not altogether to be 
wondered at, that intoxicated with so much 
praise, in the plenitude of fancied greatness, they 
should occasionally have forgotten themselves. 
My fellow-citizens do not seem to be aware that 
what at first springs from their generosity’ and 
gratitude, is likely when carried to excess, to be 
productive of infinite mischief—and that history 
is full of instructive examples—how despotism 
mounts to her throne by means of popular fayor 
or credulity. 

‘Oh popular applause ! what heart of man 

Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ? 

Ah spare your idol ! think him human still ; 

Charms he may have, but he has frailties too ! 

Doat not too much, nor spoil what you ad- 

» mire.” 

I have thus given an impartial statement of the 
most extraordinary proceedings that ever occur- 
red in our navy—1 have done it not from a vindic- 
tive spirit, but to vindicate my own reputation 
and the honor of the corps to which I have been 
attached. My adversaries will not deny what I 
have stated, as the most abundant evidence can be 
furnished in support of every accusation—and if 
Iam forced to appear before the public again, I 
shall not only substantiate beyond all manner of 
doubt every thing which I have herein alleged, 
but I shall probably be enabled to enlighten the 
public mind still more upon the abuses which’are 
practised upon a foreign station. 

I sincerely thank my numerous friends in the 
navy, who have manifested the most generous so- 
licitude and anxiety in my behalf—lo my own 
corps in particular, I cannot refrain from making 
the most sincere acknowledgements for the inter- 
est which many of them have taken in my welfare. 
In consequence of the recent organization of the 
marine corps upon a peace establishment, it has 
fallen to my lot to be separated from a body of 
men with whom I have been associated during the 
last six years of peril and adventure. I most 
heartily tender to them the assurance of my high 
consideration and regard. 

Before I conclude, I think proper to notice a 
rumor that has been propagated perhaps with a 
view to injure me, and with some may have re- 
ceived credit, to wit:—that captain Perry offered 
me personal satisfaction for the injury he had done, 
and which I refused. I beg leave explicitly to 
declare, that it is totally false and unfounded. 
After the rejection of captain Perry’s proffered 
apology, upon which I have already sufficient! 
expatiated, I never held with him any communi- 
cation whatever on the subject. 


My address is before a candid public! Let them: - 


decide upon its merits, urtbiassed by the ‘exalted 
station of my adversaries, and I shall be satisfied. 
JOHN HEATH, 
Late captain of the Marine corps, Uv. s 
Washington, June 15th, 1817. i 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 410.} 
(D.) , 
Philadelphia, July 27th, 1817. 
Dear Sin, 

Your request, that I will give you my opinion 
on the best mode of laying an equal duty on spi- 
ritous liquors made in the United States, also keep- 
ing in view a simple plan of collection, shall be 
complied with as far as my talents will reach. 

The different plans resorted to in Europe are, 
aduty on the capacity of the still, ineluding 
the head—a duty on the liquor distilled, of a cer- 
tain standard strength—-and, a duty on the wash 
before it is distilled. The tax on the still and head, 
I believe to be the only way im which a fair duty 
can be collected on the distilleries in America : 
it is more equal, easier of collection, and less 
liable to fraud with less irritation. I think the 
duty, at present, should not exceed one dollar per 
gallon on the capacity of the still and head, with- 
out including the condensing part, which, iftaken 
in, would operate very unequal, as those who 
have little water require larger condensing pow- 
er—those who have plenty of water, but little 
room for condensation ; it therefore could not 
operate equally ; also, the condensing part would 
be immediately so reduced, the government would 
get but little by it and cause much irritation — 
Where the duty is laid on the still and head, the 
tax must be paid—there is no intricacy, and little 
trouble in collection. The duty on spirits of a 
standard strength, at first view, looks well; but 
wherever it jis put in practice, such a scene of 
fraud, false swearing and villainy takes place, as 
can scarcely be believed, and it would be impos- 
sible to collect the tax, even if you were to place 
one officer to every two distilleries in the United 
States; and even then you would not get the whole. 
This mode would be so expensive and trouble- 
some, and attended with such difficulties, as to 
render it, in this country, almost impossible — 
When the distilleries are very large and few in 
number, the difficulties would not be so great ; 
and then, you would not get more than three 
fourths of the liquor made, from many, while 
others would give the whole. 

A taxon the wash, ascertained by gauging, is 
quite as bad, and deception as easily practised.— 
it is also very unequal; molasses wash contains 
about. 12 per cent. cider 10; peach 12, and grain 
wash 3 to 5. To the eastward they work the 
wash very thin, say 3 per cent.; in war 
county, and westward, 4 to 5 per cent. The diffi- 
culties appear to me insurmountable in either of 
the last mentioned cases, and would destroy the 
distilling business almost certainly. This, I should 
suppose, the government would not like to do, 
but rather foster it in a proper manner. 

Let us now examine how the duty on the stills 
will bear to each other, viz : the common still, the 
fiat still, the boiler and wooden still, and the still 
where the wash is used instead of water to con- 
dense the steam raised by distillation. 

1, The common still. One wash-still of 120 
gallons, with its attendant still of 60 gallons for 
rectifyips, will pay $350 (present ‘duty,) in one 
year. is wash still will be run into common 4 
times in 24 hours, charged with 90 gallons of wash 
each time,(thefe must be room for the wash to boil 
up and npfrun over into the condensing part) 


which on an average when the was his 4 per cent. 
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will produce 14 gallons of whiskey in 24 hours, 15 
per cent below proof by dicas. Deduct for-casual- 
ties, such as the stills getting out of order, want of 
a supply of grain (which often happens) say 30 
days, makes 3,730 gallons in one year, which is9 
cents per gallon : this still 32 inches bottom, 40 
widest part, 30 inches deep, with a head. 

2. The flat still. Still 60 inches bottom, 10 
inches deep, charges 90 gallons wash, same fire and 
attendance as the common still, will gain about 
one distillation in 15 and not more. It has for 
some time been received as a fact, that an extended 
surface yields a more copious evaporation inde- 
pendent of the quantity of liquor; this may be 
true in part—experience does not verify it, but 
to a small extent. The boilers of the steam en- 
gines are perhaps the best proof of this. Great 
has been the ingenuity expended on this subject ; 
the difference as yet is but small ; the quantity of 
fuel and water being the same, the shape of the 








boiler is of no great importance ; the proper con- 


} struction of the fire-place is more to be attended 


to, that the wood may be consumed in the best 
manner. Count Rumford has, | think, led the 
public astray, somewhat by small experiments.— 
‘The common still anc_flat still may be run 10 or 
or 12times in 24 hours, but then you put in but 
70 gallons of cider or molasses wash, and increase 
the fire much ; grain wash would not bear the o- 
peration, it would burn and destroy the liquor, 
and, indeed, with either there is nothing gained. 

Let us now examine the steam boiler and _ still 
attached to it. Much more has been said on this 
subject, than is true; the distillation is not more 
rapid than the other. The duty. being laid on the 


boiler, was I think a great mistake. The stills, 


are certainly the proper vessels to lay the duty 
on. A boiler of 100 gallons may be made to work 
two stills of three hundred and fifty gallons, each 
with one still of 100 gallons for rectifying ; the 
steam is let into the two stills alternately, and 
from one into the other, also from either into the 
rectifying still. The duty onthe boiler of 100 
gallons would be 432 dollars for one year-—the 
duty on the 3 stills would be 1,662 dollars. The 
quantity of whiskey these stills would make, is 
Labout 65 to 70 gallons per day, 15 per cent be- 
low proof, deduct 30 days for casualties, and you 
have 17,500 gallons, rather morethan 10 cents per 
gallon. Perhaps 8 cents would be found nearer 
the truth ; the duty on the boiler about 2 cents; 
this is about a fair representation. “The boilers 
in use when they were first taxed, were large ; 
the tax soon brought —_ 


them into small 


The stills cannot be reduced. It ought to be ob- | 


served that this mode of distillation has the advan- 
tage of not burning the liquor, and is not so liable 
to run foul, (that is, run over into the worm) 
which when it does, the distillation must be 
stopped for a while. It should also be mentioned 
that it is somewhat dangerous, and it throws too 
much water into the wash, which renders it im- 
possible to get the whole of the whiskey from it. 
The condensing part of these stills is small, not 


more than is usually attached to a common still of 


100 gallons. 


The snbject requires further investigation. I . 


will endeavor soon to make some experiments on 
these stills—evaporation, as yet being but little 
understood. < 

The improved still, where the wash is made use 
of to condense the steam in place of water, is not 


to be examined. These are usually ‘ran off six’ 


am 


- 
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times in twenty-four hours, of course one third 
more of whiskey is made in 24 hours, and the duty 
reduced to six cents per gallon. This, at first 
view appears unequal ; but really no distiller has 
any cause-of complaint. If those that use the 
common still do nxt see some advantage in it, 
they would adopt the other, which would equalize 
thre duty at once. This improved still does not 
run faster than the common still, neither can you 
put in a larger charge, as it is as liable to run foul 
as the common wash in plate of water, by which 
three distillatiOns are made in place of two; the 
wood saved is also considcrale ; the difference 
of labor very trifling. The government would do 
wrong to lay a tax on ingenuity. If every im- 
proveinent in the arts would afford the United 
States as much money as this has done, they ought 
ta be satisfied; besides the principle isa wrong 
one. If, in place of the United States giving a 
bounty on this, they should prohibit it by laying 


aheavy tax, and. bring back the distillation to the 


old form, what would be the consequence to the 
reveime ? there is no doubt it would be lessened 
very much, If a tax had been laid on it when 
first brought into use, it would have been fatal to 
i. This was proposed in Congress in the year 
1811; but, it was observed, they would not con- 
sent to Jay a tax oningenuity. If every improve- 
ment in the arts would afford the United States 
as mick money as this has done, they ought to 
be satisfied; besides the principle is a wrong 
one. If, in place of the United States giving a 
bounty on this, they should prohibit it by laying 
a lveavy tax, and bring back thedistillation tothe 
old form, what would be the consequence to the 
revenue ? there is no doubt it would be lessened 
very much. Ef a tax had been laid on it when first 
brouglt into use, it would have been fatal to it. 
This was proposed in Congress in the year 1811 ; 
but, it was observed, they would not consent 
to lay a tax on mgemuiiy. In the year 1795 I 
went to Lancaster, and built a mill and distillery 
near Columbia, on the banks of the Susquehannalh. 
At this time there was, I beheve, not more than 
30 or 49 small distillevies in Lancaster county, 
making from 12 to 15 gallons per day. ‘Phe cur- 
rent opinion then was that-stills larger than 120 
gallons. could not be used to profit. Having dis- 
covered the principle ef conveying heat by steam 
in;the year 1790, I showed a plan of it to Mr. 
Jefferson, and asked him if he thought it new, 
particularly its application to distillation. He said 
he thought it was; he had not met with it before. 
After satisfying myself it was correct, I put it into 
use in Philadelphia, and took out a patent for it 
in 3794. In the year 1795 I built a distillery at 
Columbia to work with steam, which was worked 
in this way three years. Mecting with an scci- 
dent, from the carelessness of one of the work- 
men, I discontinued it. In the mean time 1 had 
discovered that the wash condensed the steam 
nerely as well as water, and the steam passing 
wnder it without pressure, would not make it 
boil ; of course, is was confined in a close woodcn 
vessel, there would be no loss by evaporation— 
this was m the year 1798-99. ‘The distillery was 
then put up on this plan. I would here observe, 
if cider or molasses wash is used to condense the 
steam, they are made to boil and the loss of liquor 
great. 

Fromthis period you may date the great in- 
crease of distillation in Pennsylvania, and also to 
the east, west, and south. 1 belicve it is correct 








to say, that there are one third more distilleries in 
the United States, than would have been, had not 
this improvement taken place. Of course it is fair 
to state, that the revenue, on distilling has been 
increased one third—l do not think it would be 
out of the way to say one half. Now, had a tax 
been laid on it, a damp would have been felt, and 
the present revehue would have been much less. 
Many distillers wish a tax laid omit, even now, 


‘that others may' be deterred going into the busi- 


ness. ‘The United States have received much 
revenue from this invention. How has the in- 
ventor been remunerated ? Scarccly at all. Dis- 
tillers have taken the liberty of putting them up 
and using them, without paying the moderate 
sum of fitty dollars for a still of 120 gallons. Why 
did you not bring an action agaiiist them? Law 
suits are so expensive and my time taken up to 
muke a living for a large family, and no money 
that I could spare for that purpose, prevented me, 
and stili does so. I certainly ought to have some- 
thing for it. How to come at it ido not know. , 

The subject of an equal tax on distillation has 
employed ny thoughts for twenty years, and I ain 
convinced there is no mode of coming at it in this 
country where the distilleries are so extended, 
otherwise than laying a fair tax on the still and 
head. {f cannot see any reasonable objection to 
this; it is certainly more equal than any other ; 


easicr for col'ection, more sunple, and cannot be 


well used without paying for it. 

The distillation in America will require great 
care and much attention from the government.— 
How far the adinission of foreign liquors will in- 
terfere ; whether itis more for the general inter- 
est to suffer foreigners to supply this country cr 
to supply ourselves ; various are the opinions on 
the matter; I suppose there may be used in this 
country about twenty-four millions gallons of spi- 
rituous liquors, about three gallons to each indivi- 
dual. If this is imported, the reverue will be 
considerable ; if made at home, much less; in 
time of war the revenue would almost increase ; 
it would not then be possible to obtain a revenue 
from home-made liquors under two or three years. 
At present these are combined, foreign liquors 
admitted subject toa duty of forty cents per gal- 
lon, home-made liquors to a tax of about eight 
cents. ‘his, L think, is not a sufficient difference, 
and while it continucs, foreign liquors will sup- 
ply the market in the United States. This pro- 
bably will be denied,’ but if searched into, will be 
found to be nearly cerrect. 

I believe France, England, Spain or Holland, 
do notadmit forcign liquors on any terms, as they 
are able to supply themselves ; and it may be well 
to consider what an enormous sum of money we 
should pay to foreigners for an article the United 
States can make themselves. This duty, in my 
opinion, should not be less than seventy cents 
per gallon on forcign liquors. This ‘will lay a 
foundation for an increased revenue from domes- 
tic liquors whenever it may be wanted. If some- 
thing of this kind is not done, the distilling in 
the United States is nearly at an end. Should 
things continue as they are at present for nine 
months, kam very certain there will be scarcely 
one distiflery of grain this side of the mountains. 
The farming interest is deeply concerned im the 
business and will fvel the stoppage of the distille- 
ries very sensibly. This state of the distilleries 
was pointed out to the committee of Ways and 
Means, the Secretary of the TregSury and the 
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commissioner of the reveinic, last February was 
twelve months, directly afier the peace, by a com- 
mittee of three distillers, who waited on them 
for that purpose. They were thought to be in- 
terested, and no attention was paid to what they 
said. 

1 would now inform you, that more than one 
dollar per gallon on the capacity of the still and 
head will be improper and really injurious to the 
revenue. It has often been said that a high duty 
should be Jaid on whiskey to prevent the use or 
it ; this is so stale an observation, and so untrue, as 
to be worth no notice: people will drink it, and, 
as it is the principal beverage in the U. States, it 
cannet be done without. This being the case, it 
it is better to keep the money at home than to 
give it to foreigners for a supply of this article. 

It will he objected by the distillers of molasses, 
that this mode of tax will operate very unfavorably 
to their business. A still employed ia the making 
of rum from molasses, will stand thus: one still of 
1,100 gallons with its attendant rectifier of 259, 
will pay about 3,200 dollars per year, (about 13 
dollars per day ;) these stills will make about 130 
gallons of rum in 12 hours, which is about 10 
cents per gallon ; if worked the 24 hours, will re- 
duce the duty to 6 cents. This, therefore, can be 
no hardship on them. Present state of the market 
of fareign and domestic liquors : imported liquors 
from 9U cent to 12) per gallon ; domestic, 56 to 
65 cents per gallon. Rye, 1. 23 per bushel; 
corn, 1.30 per bushel. Ihave the honour tobe, 
with much respect, your’s, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
Samuel H. Smith, esq. 

Commissioner of the Revenue. 


(E.) 
Philadelphia, Sept. 12th 1816, 
DEAR STR, 

I will now endeavour to. send you the re- 
sult of the experiments made, asI proposed. 1 
am not apt in expressing my thoughts on paper, 
iff were with you a day or two, I could give 
you a much clearer view of things than by writ- 
ing. 


These experiments were made with a boiler] 


containing 26 gallons when full. ‘Twenty gal- 
lons of water put into it (the boiler steam tight) 


. six gallons being left out, that the water might 


have room to boil up and not run over; fire made 
under it with common pine wood. In 45 minutes 
it began to boil; to do this consumed 22 pounds 
of wood; the water, when put into the boiler, 
was 63 deg. by Farenheit’s thermometor. So then 
22 pounds of wood communicated to each gallon 
of water, 149 deg. of heat to make it boil, or 

»Y80 deg. to the whole or 20 gallons. There 
Was a contrivance to supply the waste water in 
the boiler, $0 as to keep it always to 20 gallons. 
The steam was then let into a wooden vessel, in 
which was 40 gallons of water, 63 deg. 1a 93 
minutes the 40 gallons of water began to boil ; 
consumed under the boilef 45 pounds of wood in 
thes€93 minutes. ‘The quantity of water passed 
into steam from the boiler into the 40 gallons and 
condensed, was 7 gallons;.this ascertained by 
actual measurement. I put in 40 gallons and 
measured oub 46.75 gallons, 25 or 1 quart, being 
allowed for waste by evaporation, as the water 
was ot whea measured; the heat that passed 
with the stcam,cdmmmnicated to each of the 40 
Ballons 149 deg. or 5,960 to the whole. So that 
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each gallon of water raised to steam conveyed 
with it 851 deg. of heat and. consumed rather more 
than 6 pounds of wood. 

Theabove is the result ofa number of careful 
experiments. Let us now’see how this will bear 
on distillation, and how fur it equalizes it. 

In the first place it plainly shows that the dis- 
tillation by steam is not quicker thaw by the naked 
fire. 

The boiler of 26 gallons passes over 5 gallons 
per hour, giving 60 gallons in 12: hours, and 12 
hours to bring the wash from cold to boiling, 
making about 4 distillations in 24 hours, is* very 
near the work in common distilleries when’ # 
wash still is used of 120. gallons, and ‘a doubling 
still of 45 gallons. As the wooden stills for a 2¢ 
gallon boiler would be about the same size, the 
quantity of liquor made would be about the same: 
If you enlarge the stills the proportion would be 
about the same, as the steam has no advantage 0- 
verthe naked fire. But the duty is very dnequel 
on the 26 gallon boiler; the duty is dolls. 112,32 
per year; on the stills of 120 and 45 gallons'it is 
dolls. 378 Ov. Now it the duty were on the wood- 
en stills and not on the boiler, the thing would 
be nearly equal, And if this should be’ the case, 
they would guin but little by enlarging the boiler, 
as they must also enlarge the stills. You can. use 
a small boiler to.a large still, but if you 'raisea | 
large quantity of water from a large boiler 6r fire, 
and, pass it through a small quantity of Wish, yeu 
gain but little, as you would then raisé so large 
a proportion of water from this — distillation 
as nearly to defeat the purpose of distillation. 

If you employ the condenser, and make use of 
the wash to condense the steam arising in’ the 
distillation, the work done would be about obe 
third more. I would also observe, that-they can 
not use in the wooden stills more than two thirds 
of the capacity of the still for wash, as room mist 
be left for the increase of water by the conden- 
sed steam, and for the wash to boil up without 
running over, which having’ no head théy are 
liable to do. 

The duty being laid on the boiler is certginly 
wrong. Iflaid on the still, the steam distillation 
has no advantage over the others. 

The experiments above detailed, lay the whole 
of distillation before you.. From them, simple as 
they may seem, you can come at any thifig, wait: 
ed in distillation, both evaporation and condensa- 
tion. I have been particular in*them, and Krow _ 
them to be accurate. It has taken ‘me a fort- 
night to accomplish them. if your allowance had 
been larger, I would have pursued the principle 
through all the ramifications of distillation. ‘As it 
is you have the pith, and any thing may be Known 
in distillation, and also of the steam engine, which 
is nothing more than a large distillation, and will 
soon be employed in the distilleries of grain that 
work constantly. A small engine will serve te 
grind the grain, and where light steam is used, it 
will soon. be found a great saving of fuel to use 
the steam when thrown out from the engine in 
the distillery. In, such a casel do not.see how 
you would get at any déty, as there is iio boiler 
employed for generating steam for distillafién 
Théy are not 1p to this thing yet, but it will ‘not 
be long before some of them wiil make the dis- 
covery. Lam, dear sir, with much respect, yours, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
Samuel H. Smith, esq. , 
Collector of the Revenue. 
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Philadelphia, eptember 24th, 1816. 


IR, 
I received your letter of the 2ist, yester- 
. Being taken up so much with the steam- 
boiler these three weeks past, and my head so 
filled with it, now endeavor to give you all the 
information in my power from actual experience. 
The shape of the still is of no importance in 
distillation, further than its form being -conven- 
ient.to apply the fire in the best manner. Sup- 
pose a still 72 inches in the bottom and 87 inches 
deep, will hold about 115 gallons, proper charge 
70 gallons, as room must be left for the wash to 
boil up and not to run over into the condensing 
part; and a common still, such as is used in the 
country, 115 gallons, charge 70 gallons, fire and 
attendance the same. The difference between 
these two stills will be 15 flat still, 14 common 
still ; that is, the flat still will gain one distillation 
in 15, fire and attendance being the same. This 
will be scarcely credited, and I should not make 
thevassertion if [ had not actual experience as the 
— of it—I know it to be true. Evaporation, 
y fire, isas the quantity of fuel applied to the liquor, 
and not as the surface is extended. This opinion, 
thata large surface being exposed assists evapora- 
tion, has arisen from observing that water exposed 
in broad, shallow vessels to the actionof the air and 
sun, evaporates much quicker than when expos- 
ed in narrow, deep vessels. This is true ; but this 
is altogether different from evaporation by fire. 
This evaporation is effected by the combined op- 
eration ofthe air atid heat of the surrounding atmos- 
phere : the othersolely by the heat obtained from 
the wood. I once thought that evaporation might be 
much increased by taking off the pressure of the 
‘atmosphere by the aid of the air pump. I found, 
from a trial of six months, that I gained nothing 
by it; the same quantity of fuel was used whe- 
ther the air was onor off. I of course discontin- 
ued it. After trying almost every shape, [ am en- 
tirely satisfied the common still is as good for 
ractice as any that have or will be made, and 
anh on attendance being the same, will do as 
much work. The subject of evaporation and con- 
densation have not yet come under the observa- 
tion of philosophers so as to throw much light on 
it, being a very difficult and troublesome subject, 
and being but little understood- Some late expe- 
riments in edinbvagh have thrown some light on 
it, and will probably be the means ofits being 
more thoroughly) investigated. 1 allude to alco- 
hol being frozen by the air pump—the spirit be- 
ing placed in the receiver of the air pump, the 
air extracted carries off the heat or caloric, and 
the spirit is frozen ina short time. Thisis a mere 
sketch of the process. It opens a large field: ht 
this way grain may be dried—also, gunpowder— 
and the moisture taken from fresh meat—and_ ice 
made in hot climates, in any quantity. This eva- 
poration is mentioned, to show you what quanti- 
ties of heat must pass by evaporation. I do not 
think there is any propriety in makinga difference 
in the tax on account of the shape of the still ; 
the government will ggt nothing by it. There 
may be a difference made on the different kinds 
of liquor distilled—the stills employed in distill- 
ing molasses, cider, and peach, should pay more 
than those which work grain altogether, the wash 
from those being much stronger than that from 
pric. I therefore place the flat still on the same 
‘00 


ting with the common Still, and I think it 
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clearly appears there is no difference that is 
worth notice. Were the duty on the still in place 
of the boiler, when steam is used, they would be 
all equal. 

From the experiments sent you, any thing re- 
lating to the distillation may be come at with ease. 
Suppose a still of 120 gallons (either flat or com- 
mon) with a doubling still of 60 gallons, the com- 
mon rate of distillation is 35 hours to bring it to 
boil, and 43 to run off 15 gallons of low wines ; 
discharge the still and fill it again, 90 gallons of 
wash in this slow distillation is the charge for 120 
gallon still, will consume 100 pounds of wood 
to bring the 90 gallons to boil, aud consume 100 
pounds more wood to run off 15 gallons low 
wines, which contains about 4 per cent. whiskey. 
This is common work. Press it further and in 
place of six houry perform the work in three ; 
this may be done by enlarging the fire place, and 
you will consume not much more fuel and do the 
work in half the time. This appears to be some 
advantage in doing double the work in the same 
time. “Now let us see the disadvantage of the 
rapid distillation, to say but little of the risk of « 
burning or throwing the wash up into the worm 
So as to choak it, which often happens in rapid 
distillation ; in the first place you must reduce the 
charge for the still from 90 to 70 gallons wash, to 
leave room for the wash to boil up without run- 
ning over into the worm: this is essential-—if not 
done the fire must be lessened, which will bring it 
nearly to the slow distillation ; also, when rapid, a 
large quantity of water is thrown over with the - 
low wines, so as to weaken them very much, and 
require a larger still to double them; the whis- 
key is neither so strong nor well tasted, and more 
and closer attendance requisite—nothing gained 
by it. Ihave also turned in my mind whether it 
be possible to devise any mode except a tax on 
the still and head; Lam free to confess that I 
cannot. If you make spirits without any mixture 
of water, or alcohol as it is now calléd, a standard, 
and lay a duty often cents per gallon, aitd oblige 
the distiller to enter his stills, this appears to be 
a kind of check. What would be the effect if put 
into practice? It must be left to each distiller ta 
return the quantity on oath; this is no security, 
as itis well known, and operates as a premium to 
aman to swear falsely. You may fence it as. you 
will, still this would be the case ; if you compare 
his return with ‘the size of his still, his answer is 
ready —*he coiild not procure grain to’ keep his 
works in full operation.” This frequently occurs, 
and in many instances would be correct, and in 
many not so. In short, Ido not know that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise’a better plan for the 
United States than simply to lay a tax on the ca- 
pacity of the still, including the head thereof If 
do not think the stills employed exclusively in 
rectifying should be included; the liqaor operat 
ed upon having paid one duty should not pay a se- 
cond. 

Any thing further that I can give you, com: 
mand freely—it will be at your service. 

Iam, dear sir, your’s, “ 
(Signed) ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


Samuel H. Smith, esg. Com Rev. 





Se, 
EDITOR’S CABINET. 


American and British Institutiéns—F¥he editor 
of the “ Montreal Ilerald,” ofthe 21st ultinie, has 
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gone a little astray in his comparison of the poli- 
tical institutions of the United States with those of 
Great Britain. -It is very true, that, in many re- 
spects, the president has asypuch power as a as 
of England; but intwo striking particulars the) 
differ ; one only of which that editor has noticed ; 
to wit: the elective principle in our chief magis- 
tracy. Another, and not less important, is the 
check which our senate has upon almost all ap- 
pointments to office—a power which the British 
house of lords does not possess; the king being 
absolute in that respect. To these we may add 
the limited effect of the veto in the hands of our 
president; congress being enabled, by a majority 
of two-thirds, to over-rule the presidential nega« 
tive : a thing which the _ritish parliament cannot 
do in relation to the king. ‘We are glad to seein 
the same paper that there is a feeling of shame in 
Canada, for the disgrace which the ministry in 
London has brought upon itself by the suspension 
of the writ of Habeas Corpus in a time of profound 
peace, whereby the British cabinet confesses its 
inability to govern according to law. The editor 
of the Herald endeavors to palliate this imbecility, 
by adverting to the suspension of the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus at New-Orleans, during the late war. 
But Mr. Gray is very unfortunate in running a 
parallel in two such cases—that in Great Britain 
ocurring in the absence of all foreign danger, and 
that in the United States having taken, place un- 
der the most pressing state of foreign hostility — 
Besides, in the latter case, it was merely an appli- 
cafion of martial law, by the American general, to 
a small district, partly occupied by the enemy ; 
and in the former, it is a legislative suspension of 
the writ as it regards the whole kingdom. The 
American officer acted upon his personal respon- 
sibility ; submitted, afterwards, to the judgment 
of a judicial tribunal, and was fined; but he sav- 
cd New-Orleans, and was therefore justified in the 
eyes of the people: the act of the British partia- 
ment suspending the writ, is an act of tyranny for 
Which there is nd remedy whatever. 
alists at Montreal may hug themselves into a con- 
ceit of a preference of the British constitation ; 
but we very much doubt, if their real sentiments 
Weve consulted, whether they would not cheer- 
fully fali into our union if they conveniently could. 
We do not deny that most of our valuable institu- 
tions are derived from England; but instead of 


suffering them to degenerate like the mother 


country, we have purified them by strong republi- 
can infusions. With respect to Mr. Gray’s sneer 
at théjmilitary prowess of our country, we shall 
only remark, that in the onlystwo wars we have 
had withGreat Britain, the United States have 
been the vittory or have Imd-the advantage. 


Aefew roy-, 
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Forty-first year of American Independenee— 
Yesterday the United States of America entered 
into the forty-first year of their independence. 


Ever since the year 1776, the 4th day of July has ~ 


been celebrated in these states, afid by American 
citizens throughout the world, with religious of- 
ferimgs in some instances, with social entertain- 
ments in others; ard with sincere thankfulness 
for the blessings our country enjoys, by all those 


-— 


* rr 


who are partakers of them, and who are friendly + 


to the independence of nations and the freedom 
of man. Triumphant in two foreign. wars ; hap- 
py in our domestic institutions ; with an extended 
commerce and increasing manufactures, the Unit- 
ed States are progressing towards a destiny that 
will surpass, in magnitude and splendor, apd wé 
trust in duration, that of allother people. Qn this 
occason we join our feelings of gratitude to Provi- 
dence with those ofthe republic at large, and 
pray for a contindance of those blessings which 
lead to such unbounded prosperity. 

Growth of the Union.—Americen independence 
was achieved by what Mr. Randolph called “ the 
good old thirteen United States.” These were 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Caroli- 
na, South-Carolina, and Georgia. To these haye 
been added— 


1791. March 4, Vermont. 
1792. June 1, . ’ . Kentucky. 
1796. June 1, : ° Tennessee. 
1808. Feb. 19, . - » Ohio. 
1812. April 8, Louisiana, 
1816. Dec. 11, . Indiana. 


1817. March 1, Western pait of Misstssippi 
Territory to be a state: 
formed. 


” 
— 


Nets mode of converting the Jews.—A fespecta- 
ble Hebrew at Paris having fallen violently in love 
with a beautiful French lady, she refused to marry 
him unless he would turn Christian. He became 
4-convert in a moment, an@ was duly baptized - 
thus proving, in-some measure, what Walter Scott 
has sung: 


* Love rules the camp, die court, the grove; 
For Love is Heaven—and Heaven is Love.*- 


GENERAL JACKSON’S ORDER. 

[The following order contains a. mixture off 
sound sense, passion, and, gidiculousness.. In the 
first place, it is perfectly cotrect that’ orders 
emanating from the war department, to the sub- 
ordinate officer ,of any division, should pass 
through the hands of the commander in chief of 
that disisionts antl in this military doctrine Gepe- 


constitution not yet 


ts 
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s % aplace, it is perfectly ridiculous for General Jack 
son to issue an order forbidding obedience to the 
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gal Jackson, we are satisfied, will bé supported by 
the judgment of a majority of his fellow-citizens. 
In the second place, the ‘tone of the general or- 
der denotes great irritability oftemper, which, in 
an officer of Geheral Jackson’s rank, ought not to 
be indulged : it is unbecoming in the man ; much 
more so inthe commander. Inthe third and dast 


orders ofthe war department; because that de- 
partment is his superior, and may command him 
and his whole division, or any part of it. If he 
does not like the arrangements of the department 
of war, he might resign, unless he caitld settle 
the etiquette of the service more to his satisfac- 
fion by private correspondence. ‘There is an ut- 
ter want of decorum in this public affront, thus 
put upon one of the’ principal offices of govern- | 
ment, in the face of the whofe world’; and we will 
yenttire to say that for such cénduct ina com- 
mand in Europe he would be instantly cashiered. 
We wish, in common with our Countrymen, to 
tespect the character of General Jackson: he 
“has Gone the state some service :” but he may 
depend upon it that public opinion is not, like an 
enemiy’s post, to be taken’ by storm; and he 
wonkt! consult his real @gnity and durable fame = 
Nettle more, if he were to appear Iess frequently 
i) print, Or at Icastto appear with « little more 
moderation than-he has donc in the affair of the 
Kentucky troops, and in the subjomed gene- 
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1 knowledge of the commanding general, and in- 


deed when he: supposed that officer engaged 
in his official. dutics, and anticipated Seat the 
receipt of his official reports on a subject of 
great importance to ds command ; also to prevent 
the topographical reports from being made public 
through the medium of nev wapapers, as was done 
in the case alluded. to, thereby enabling the ene- 
my to obtain the benefit of all our topographical 
rescarches as soon as the general commanding, 
who is responsible for the division. Superior 
oflicers haying commands assigned them, are held 
responsible to the government for the character 
and conduct ofthat command ; and it might as Well 
be justified in an officer senior in commeancd-to give 
orders toa guard on duty, without passing that or- 
der through the oficerof that guard, as that the de- 
partment of war should countermand the arrange- 
inents ofcom imanding generals, withc ut giving their 
order thraugh the proper channel. To acquiesce in 
such acourse, would be a tame surrender of mili- 
tary rights and etiquette, and at once subvert the 
established principle of pieces oo and. good 
order. Qbedience to the layful commands of gu- 
perior officers is constitutionally and morally re- 
quired ; but there is a chain of communication 





H that binds the military compact, which, if broken, 


opens the door to disobedience and disrespect, 
and gives loose to the turbulent spirits who are 
ever reddy to excite mutiny. AJ] physicians able 
to perform duty, who are absent on furlough, will 
forthwith repair to their respective posts. Com- 
imanding officers of regiments and corps, are or- 
idered to report, specially, all officers absent from 
i duty oh the 30th June next, and their cause of 
labsence. The army is toosmall to tolerate idlers, 
and they will be dismissed the service. 
Bu order of Major-General Jackson, 
(Signed) ROBERT. BUTLER, 








tal order. “The topographical report alluded to, 
we it first appeared in the National Rezis- 
fr ;* it was published withthe entire approbation | 
of the competent authority ; and the publicatior }. 
of it was fully justified by the*directions which | 
congress gave for printing another report, name- 
ty : that of Major Kearney., As to the knowledge 
which an enemy may guin from’ these publica- 
tong, what is it more than he can gain by actual 
survey ina country at™all times open to him? 
General Jackson, in a vein of sheer affectation, 
talks of the affair as if there had been an expostive 
of the defences of x ,. juilitery post or fortified 
town! J 

Apscr ae rAi’s Orrter, 

He Q. Division of the South. § 
Nashville}: April 22, 4817. 

DIVISION CRDVER. 

The commanding general consideps_it due to | 
the principles of subordination, which ought and | 
Must exist jn an‘army, to prohibit the obedience 
of ar order emanating, from the department of 
War, to officers of th 8 division, who have re- 
Reried. and been asstened to daty, unléss coming 

throsigh bimas the proper organ of commutnica- | 
tion, “th c object of this onder is ta prevent the 
recurrence of a ci: 

mportant officer fro 





ur the division, without the | 


* Soe pagr 192, volume iti, 


cumstance which removed an i 
| usunl way of. selection ; ae wi 
U not now recollegted—Eaito 


wAdjutant-Genevat. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Mobile, May, 31, 1817. 
Sm I find in your Register, of April 26, 
1817, page 270, the following remark, viz. “The 
P brig Rival, capt. Scudder, cleared at Mobile, in 
the early part of Feb, for Rochelle, in France ; 
laden path cotton. She is 140 tons biirthen, sand 
is he st vessel of any magnitude ever cleared 
from that place to any joreign port.” From what- 
eversoureé-youderived thenbove information, you, 
were ecrtainly led into error. ‘I'he Custom-House 
Records st ew the fact to be thug the Eyglish brig 

LibertysBtowéll, master, tons 220, was ‘cleared, 
July 22d, 1816, cargo staves, for Liverpool. Sehr. 
Mary Lane, master, 108 tons. Sept. 16, red cedar 
logs, do. Ship Juno, Rathbone, master, 354 tons, do. 
do. ; Oct. 23, ditto ditto. Ship Leander, Douglass, 
master, 262 tons; ditto ditto. Ship. Criterion, 
Reed, master, 462 tons; Dec. 26, di o— 
Brig Rival, Scudder, master, 137 tons; Jan: 28, 
11817, cotton, Rochelle. English Schooner Hope, 
M‘Lucki e, master, 166 tons} March 24, ditto, 
Liverpool. Ship ‘Columbia, ‘Allen, master, 

tons; May 31, red cedar, Amsterdam. 

lam, si, very respectfilly, your obedient ser- 

vant, w ADDICE LEAVIS; Coll. 
District of 
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